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REVIEWS 



Women in Industry — A Study in American Economic History. 
With an introductory note by Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. By Edith Abbott, Ph.D., of Hull House, Chicago. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. Pp. xxii-)-409. 
$2.00. 
It seems probable that no subject under general discussion lends 
itself so readily to easy generalization as does that of occupations 
of women. Sentiment, fear, prejudice, ignorance, personal con- 
venience, commercial advantage, short range of vision, have all 
combined to establish a comfortable theory in regard to what this 
occupation is and should be, and this theory has projected itself 
into the past and determined what it must always have been. It 
is not the function of the historian to enter the realm of prophecy 
and forecast the future, and thus test the reliability of the theory 
in a future age. But it is within his province not only to test it 
as regards the conditions in the past, but still more to study these 
conditions irrespective of preconceived theories, and by the induc- 
tive process to arrive at conclusions based on facts that shall take 
the place of theories based on ignorance. The great merit of Miss 
Abbott's work is that the investigation deals with facts and that 
these show the unstable nature of the prevailing theories in regard 
to women in industry. Moreover, she has disintegrated the mass 
and shown that there are women in industry and women in in- 
dustry — that all generalizations do not apply to all women. 

Miss Abbott's method of work has been to raise the general 
inquiry in regard to the truth of prevailing theories, and then to 
answer it from a study of the history and statistics of the employ- 
ment of women in America. She first separates this general in- 
quiry into its several component parts and raises the questions : 
How far is the gainful employment of women, either in the home 
or away from it, peculiarly characteristic of the nineteenth century ? 
Has the growth of manufacturing industries provided a new field 
for the employment of women? Or, has there only been an 
increase in the opportunity for work in those employments that 
have long existed? Has the result of it all been that what was 
formerly "men's work" has passed into the hands of women? 
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In the consideration of these questions, a wide range of con- 
temporaneous literature has been examined — essays, biographies, 
reports, statistics, poems, journals, diaries, newspapers, official 
records, annuals, chronicles, local histories, provincial laws, mem- 
oirs, state papers, petitions, travels, legislative documents, transac- 
tions, proceedings, descriptions, catalogues, indentures, sermons, 
pamphlets, letters, corporation rules and regulations, as well as more 
or less manuscript material in the form of account books, personal 
letters, and general written memoranda; every conceivable form 
of printed and written record has been laid under requisition and 
compelled to bear testimony in the consideration of this subject. 
The materials seem to Miss Abbott herself more or less frag- 
mentary, yet the very fact that the record left in all these various 
forms has often been an unconscious one makes it in character and 
quality invaluable and this is more than compensation for its 
scattered location. 

In examining the evidence. Miss Abbott has confined herself 
to the record it gives of the work of women in the five great 
industries where women today are found in the greatest numbers 
— the cotton industry, boots and shoes, cigar-making, clothing, and 
printing. The main conclusions reached, as far as they affect the 
questions raised by Miss Abbott at the beginning of the discus- 
sion, are that the gainful employment of women has not been 
peculiarly characteristic of the nineteenth century, that the growth 
of manufacturing industries has not provided a new field for the 
employment of women, although there has been an increase in the 
opportunity for work in those employments that have long existed, 
that it cannot be said that what was formerly "men's work" has 
passed into the hands of women, and that the fruits of the long 
struggle of the past century for what has been termed "women's 
lights" have gone almost exclusively to the women of the pro- 
fessional group — "the woman of the working-classes finds (the 
world), as far as her measure of opportunity goes, very much as 
her great-grandmother left it." 

These conclusions, in the light of the evidence presented by 
Miss Abbott, must pass unchallenged. But interesting and conclu- 
sive as they are, they are not altogether surprising to students of 
our colonial and national history. 

It is the by-products of Miss Abbott's investigation that in 
reality do most to shake preconceived theories and show the in- 
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stability of their foundation. Under the Puritan domination, idle- 
ness was a sin and industry a virtue — whence women and even chil- 
dren were exhorted not to live idly and thus become "useless, if 
not burdensome, to society." In obeying these injunctions women 
engaged in industry at home and when inventions changed the 
processes of industry, they naturally followed their work from 
the home to the factory; it is only today that "the public moralist 
.... finds that (their) proper place is at home and that the world 
of industry was created for men." 

Another important by-product is found in the disclosure that 
in Bohemia women are exclusively employed in cigar factories, 
that in the early days of the Bohemian emigration to America the 
women came first, leaving their husbands to work in the fields, 
earned money by cigar-making to pay for their husbands' passage 
and then "the entire united family would take up the manufacture 
of cigars, emulating the industry of the mother." Among the 
Russian Jews, on the contrary, there is a general opposition to the 
employment of women outside of the home — ^an interesting illus- 
tration of the embarrassment attending generalizations affecting all 
women. 

Another interesting by-product is seen in the movable character 
of women's work — what has at one time been considered women's 
work becomes n/ien's work, and may again become women's work. 
The palisades dividing the two are changed not by virtue of in- 
herent changes in the nature of men and women, or of change 
of theory in regard to the province of each, but rather by reason 
of change in industrial processes — in cigar-making, for example, 
"the machine, the large factory, and the increased employment of 
women go together"; in printing, on the other hand, "the machine 
would seem rather to have diminished than to have increased the 
opportunities of the woman printer"; in the clothing industry, the 
organization and development of the occupation "has meant, to a 
considerable extent, the substitution of men for women" — men 
are now doing work that was formerly held to belong to the dress- 
maker and the seamstress. 

Again, the work of women has been affected by local con- 
ditions — what is true of conditions in towns and villages may not 
be true of women employed in cities ; what is true in New England, 
may not hold true in other sections. 

The attitude of the labor unions toward women has also been 
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extremely varied — ^while the National Typographical Union has 
been distinctly hostile to the emplojmient of women in printing, the 
Cigarmakers' International Union as far back as 1867 altered its 
constitution so as to make women eligible to membership. 

Less varied has been the almost universal difficulty encountered 
by women in learning through apprenticeship the elements of the 
occupations in which they have engaged; in the colonial period, 
"the girl's indenture, unlike that of the boy, failed to specify that 
she was to be taught a trade"; in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, women were confined to parts of the work "for which little 
or no skill was required and for which they were never appren- 
ticed; the men knew the whole trade and had been rigidly held 
down to a long period of training"; in cigar-making, employers 
think they find that boys are more profitable apprentices, and this 
inability of women to learn all parts of the trade through appren- 
ticeship leaves an "aristocracy of male workers at the head"; in 
printing, "they continue to be greatly handicapped by having no 
way of learning the trade properly." 

These are but a few of the interesting and suggestive points 
brought out by Miss Abbott in her valuable investigation. She has 
thrown down the gauntlet to every a priori generalizer in regard 
to women in industry and it is indeed a rash person who will take 
it up. 

Miss Abbott has been less happy in her appreciation of the 
measure of interest to be expected from her readers in the tools 
of her investigation. Even the general reader today asks for full 
knowledge in regard to the sources used that led to the conclu- 
sions stated in the text. This information must come from the 
footnotes and the bibliography. If these sources are not given in 
full in the footnotes — an inconvenient method since it involves 
unnecessary repetition — the reader naturally turns to the biblio- 
graphy for the full title and description of every work cited. Un- 
fortunately for those who wish to test the conclusions reached, and 
also for those who may wish, under the inspiration of her guid- 
ance, to follow in the paths of investigation opened up by her, 
neither footnotes nor bibliography can be depended on for help. 
Works are repeatedly cited in the footnotes that are not given in 
the bibliography and the reader does not know from Miss Abbott 
either the size of the work, or the time and place of its appear- 
ance. "Higginson" (p. 14) leads neither to a footnote nor to the 
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bibliography. The name of Tench Coxe is repeatedly misspelled 
in text, and in index, but does not appear in the bibliography. The 
bibliography itself is neither complete nor selected, nor is it either 
classified or annotated. Periodicals are referred to by the num- 
ber of the volume, but this gives no inkling of the year of publi- 
cation — a point of special importance in economic history. The 
titles of books also appear without date of publication and without 
statement of the extent of the work. London and Boston are 
constantly abbreviated, although other names of places are not. 
Barmaids appears as the name of an author rather tlian as the 
subject of a report. The date given after the volume of the col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society (pp. 377. 378), 
does not refer to the date of publication of the volume, but to the 
original date of the article included in the volume. 

This may seem hypercritical, but the chain is as strong as its 
weakest link and carelessness in the description of the tools used 
in an important investigation raises a question as to the unimpeach- 
able value of the work done with them. Fortunately in this case 
the merits of the investigation are not invalidated by the careless- 
ness with which the bibliography has been prepared, but Miss 
Abbott has unconsciously been skating over thin ice. May the 
second edition of this important contribution to economic history 
speedily come, and with it the removal of the few flaws in its 
construction that now must militate against it. 

Lucy M. Salmon 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 



The Junior Republic, Its History and Ideals. By William R. 
George. D. Appleton & Co., 1910. Pp. 326. 
It is fortunate that the founder of the George Junior Republic 
has given in a biographical form and in chronological order the 
story of his interesting experiment ; one can follow the very mental 
processes by which, in contrast with a troublesome mob of street 
boys and girls, the genial man discovered and put to the test 
certain principles of education. The experiment is too brief for 
final conclusions, and we must have trials under other conditions 
before we can know how much is due to a singular personality, 
and how much is doubtful in the more remote results; but there 



